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PRESENT CONDITIONS IN CHINA 

TO an old and long-time resident revisiting China after an 
absence of some time it must naturally be a matter of 
great interest to notice the changes that have taken 
place, for better or worse, during the last few years, in all that 
pertains to the welfare and prosperity of the Chinese people 
and to China as a nation. And naturally his first inquiries and 
observation will turn to the matter of government. What re- 
form or improvement has the change of form of government 
in 1911 brought about? What is the status of the present 
government of China in its relations with other countries, and 
what benefits has the new form of government given to the 
Chinese people? The result of his observation in this direction 
will show very little that is pleasant or encouraging. 

There exists at Peking the usual machinery of a republican 
government — a president, a cabinet composed of the heads of 
the various administrative departments, and a parliament of 
two houses. A similar organization exists at Canton, where 
Sun Yat Sen holds the presidency with Wu Ting Fang, formerly 
Chinese Minister at Washington, as Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The Canton Government, or Southern Gov- 
ernment, was set up in 191 7 as a protest against the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament by President Li Yuan-hung. Its founders 
called themselves Constitutionalists; their avowed object was 
the carrying on of government under the Provisional Consti- 
tution, which they claimed had been violated and discarded 
in the dissolution of the Parliament ; and so their first move 
was an attempt to re-convene at Canton the Parliament which 
had been broken up at Peking. In this attempt they have 
never been fully successful ; only a fraction of the member- 
ship of the old legislative body was ever brought together, and 
its acts are practically negligible. The provinces yielding a 
nominal allegiance to the Southern Government are Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kueichow and Fukien, while the two great 
provinces of Szechuen and Hunan are of divided or disputed 
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allegiance. All the provinces north of the Yangtze, with the 
provinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu, Kiangsi and Anhui, are nom- 
inally loyal to the Peking Government. 

The Peking Government is the only one officially recognized 
by foreign powers, and it has the management of foreign rela- 
tions, though without power to enforce, in a large part of Chinese 
territory, observance of its pacts or agreements made with 
foreign powers. It also administers the Post Office, the Cus- 
toms and the Salt Tax Bureau, but only by sufferance of the 
provincial authorities and of the Southern Government, induced 
by fear of interference of foreign powers interested in the 
effective operation of these departments and by the allotment 
to the Southern Government of a substantial portion of the 
surplus revenue coming from them. Railways and telegraphs 
are under the Ministry of Communications of the Peking Gov- 
ernment, but their functioning is everywhere subject to local 
interference to serve the purposes of provincial military officials. 
Outside of foreign relations and the partial administration of 
the departments just mentioned, the Peking Government has 
no effective control over the affairs of the various provinces 
nominally in allegiance to it. The power of taxation, the final 
test of effective authority, is confined to the collection of cus- 
toms duties and the salt tax, the revenue from which sources 
is pledged, primarily, to secure the payment of China's debts 
to foreign nations. The surplus of this revenue, a portion of 
which has been allotted to the Canton Government, is the main 
source of supply for the expenses of the Government at Peking ; 
and it is pitifully inadequate, even if it were honestly and 
economically used. 

The Canton Government has even less power and authority 
than that of Peking; it was established merely as a protest, 
and has never served any practical purpose. The two or three 
honest and patriotic men who were its guiding spirits at first, 
were subsequently squeezed out, and replaced for a time by 
self-seeking men, who held office for what they could get out 
of it for themselves, and whose principal source of revenue 
was the licensing of gambling and vice, Within the last year, 
however, the original leaders of the Southern Government have 
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resumed their places, and in Sun Yat Sen, Wu Ting Fang and 
Tang Shao Yi, the Southern Government has a trio of honest 
and patriotic men who have the confidence of their followers. 

The Province of Yunnan has recently declared itself inde- 
pendent of both rival Governments, but its sympathies with the 
Southern Government as newly constituted are likely to lead to 
its renewed adhesion thereto. 

There is no sectional issue between the people of the North 
and the people of the South. The interests of the North are 
not different from those of the South. It was more or less 
accident that the constitutional protestants chose Canton for the 
seat of their government rather than Shanghai or Nanking. 
The declaration of principle on which the Canton Government 
was nominally founded, namely, the upholding of the Constitu- 
tion and the putting-down of military domination, represents 
the feelings and opinion of all right-thinking and patriotic men 
in the North as well as in the South. The people of the North 
do not want one thing and the people of the South another. It 
is only because the curse of militarism and unchecked use of 
power first developed in the Peking Government and the pro- 
test against it crystallized and took shape in Canton that the 
armed forces of the South came for a time to be arrayed 
against those of the North. Actual hostilities between them 
never assumed great proportions. Battles were fought in the 
provinces of Hunan and Szechuen with successes about equally 
divided, during 191 7-1 8. Then, by mutual agreement, active 
hostilities were suspended — probably from want of resources 
on both sides to carry them on energetically ; but fighting was 
renewed on a considerable scale in the summer of 192 1 in 
Hunan Province. 

A conference was called in 191 8 to meet at Shanghai, to which 
delegates were appointed by the Peking and Canton Govern- 
ments ; but nothing has come of it, and no good result could 
be expected, for the Peking Government was dominated by the 
Military Governors of the North, and the Canton Government, 
originally started on a patriotic platform, soon came for a time 
under the control of a similar military element in the South. 
The abolition of militarism, the only basis on which a perma- 
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nent peace and reunion are possible, could hardly be looked for 
under such circumstances ; for whatever agreement might be 
reached by the delegates, many of whom were right-minded 
men, sincerely desirous of peace and unity, would have been 
contemptuously ignored by the Tuchuns of the various provin- 
ces, both North and South. 

For the only real power and authority in China is in the hands 
of the Tuchuns or Military Governors of the separate provinces 
— each acting for himself in his own field, but working together 
in the concoction of plans and the adoption of means and de- 
vices to keep themselves in power. These Tuchuns, appointed 
to their posts by Yuan Shih-Kai in the days of his supremacy, 
or stepping into power in the times of confusion and disorgan- 
ization following his decline and death, took advantage of the 
weakness and helplessness of the makeshift government at 
Peking to settle themselves firmly in their posts, to raise large 
armies controlled by themselves to serve their own ends, and 
thus to usurp complete autocratic local power, making them- 
selves in fact, if not in name, independent of the Peking Govern- 
ment, to which they gave a nominal allegiance only in so far as 
their freedom of action was not interfered with and nothing 
was required of them with which they could not comply with- 
out detriment to their own interests, or curtailment of their au- 
thority within their own territory. To make themselves quite 
secure they formed a sort of league, or party, to uphold their 
interests at Peking, and got for their nominees the principal 
places in the cabinet and a dominant voice in Parliament. The 
Peking Government thus became a mere tool of the Tuchuns, 
and no measures could be put through to which the Tuchuns 
objected. 

China is now, therefore, a conglomeration of separate states, 
under the autocratic control of Military Governors who tax 
their people to the limit of what they will bear, and who have 
raised large loans, principally from the Japanese, for which the 
provincial resources are pledged, for the support of their armies 
and their own enrichment. In most of the provinces no appre- 
ciable portion of the revenue thus raised is used for the benefit 
of the people — for prevention of flood and famine, for road- 
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building, sanitary improvements, education, suppression of 
brigandage and security of travel and commerce ; and no funds 
are remitted to Peking for the support of the central govern- 
ment. His own enrichment is the Tuchun's sole end, and it is 
to further this end that he makes judicious use of a large por- 
tion of his revenue for the support of his army and of the 
party leaders and satellites, high and low, who work to keep 
him in power. The armies thus maintained by the Tuchuns in 
all the provinces number well over a million men — a force 
which, properly organized, trained and equipped, at the service 
of a strong central government, would enable China to maintain 
her full sovereignty and national honor, to restore and preserve 
her unity and integrity, and to hold up her head amongst 
nations. As it is, these troops, in disconnected and unrelated 
segments, subject to a score of separate heads, serve no useful 
purpose to the nation, but exist only to keep in power a lot of 
selfish tyrants without patriotism or national feeling. Even for 
maintenance of order in the provinces where they are stationed, 
these armies are useless, or worse than useless. The inhab- 
itants of districts where garrisons are stationed are subject to 
constant bullying and exactions from the soldiery, and when 
their pay is in arrears the troops take to looting, or desert and 
turn brigands. To be alternately a bandit and a soldier is a 
common experience. 

On the trade routes in Szechuen and Hunan, and to some 
extent in other provinces, extortion by military officers and 
troops and robbery by bandits, in the same neighborhood and 
on the same day, are common occurrences. In the Canton 
district piracy, always rife, has become worse than ever before. 
On the railways, trains are frequently held to suit the conveni- 
ence of the military officials, or diverted from their regular 
service to the transportation of troops and military stores ; and 
when soldiers are sent by regular passenger trains they overrun 
all the cars, without distinction of class, with overbearing in- 
solence disregarding the rights of passengers — all this in peace- 
ful localities, and much worse in the regions where fighting is 
going on. 

These armies are a horrible incubus upon the people; and 
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the system which keeps them up is intolerable. Only through 
its complete uprooting can any permanent improvement come 
in the condition of China; and the difficulties in the way of such 
uprooting are formidable if not insurmountable. In the first 
place, there is no force in China strong enough to compel the 
disbandment of the provincial armies. The Peking Govern- 
ment in the past has been, and to a very considerable extent 
still is, controlled by militarists and kept in power by them ; 
for it to go against the Tuchuns would be to bring about its 
own dissolution. But even if there were a government of 
honest and able patriots at Peking it could not immediately 
bring about the downfall of the militaristic system. To en- 
force the disbandment of the provincial armies there must be 
strong military support for the central government, an army 
large enough, good enough and well enough trained and 
equipped to convince the Tuchuns that the decrees of the gov- 
ernment cannot safely be disregarded. Naturally they will not 
give up their lucrative posts and great powers except under 
compulsion. But the Central Government, even if purified and 
purged, would need large funds to raise and support an army 
such as would be necessary to destroy the vampire which is 
sucking the life-blood of the nation ; and it is not apparent 
where such funds would come from. If a government should 
be set up at Peking composed of patriotic men of honesty and 
ability, able to convince the representatives of Foreign Powers 
of their sincerity of purpose and probable success, financial aid 
would doubtless be given in the shape of international loans. 
But even if a new government should have the necessary finan- 
cial and military strength to enable it to turn out the Tuchuns, 
the disbandment of the provincial armies would still remain a 
problem very difficult to deal with. 

The pay of these armies is greatly in arrears. Before the 
men can be discharged their wages must be paid up to date ; 
and, further, some provision must be made for employing in 
useful work the men discharged, many of whom would, other- 
wise, turn to brigandage and highway robbery. To pay the 
men off and keep them employed in constructive work such as 
the building of roads and bridges, dikes for flood prevention, 
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repairs to canals and waterways, and the like, would require 
scores of millions of dollars — some of which the deposed 
Tuchuns might be made to disgorge under pressure. A con- 
siderable number of the provincial troops might be taken into 
a new national army, but still the financial and social prob- 
lems would remain exceedingly difficult to meet, because they 
must be met at the very beginning of a reformed administra- 
tion, before the improved financial situation which would even- 
tually follow the reform has had a chance to make itself felt. 

The Northern Military Party which has had control of the 
Peking Government for the last four years, has from the first 
been divided into two factions, known as the Chihli and the 
Anhui factions, and the high offices and lucrative posts have 
been shared between them. Gradually, however, the Anhui 
faction, through the instrumentality of the An Fu Club or party, 
obtained more than its due share of the influential positions, 
and became the strongest factor in the Peking Government. 
This was resented by the Chihli faction, and there developed in- 
creasing friction between the leaders of the two factions — Tuan 
Chi-Jui, the acknowledged head of the Anfuites, former Pre- 
mier, and later, Field Marshal; and Tsao Kun, Tuchun of 
Chihli, champion of the Chihli faction. It does not distinctly 
appear that any principle or question of national policy was in- 
volved in this dispute, which is generally regarded as merely a 
quarrel amongst factions over division of the spoils. 

The quarrel grew until in July, 1920, it developed into open 
warfare. Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu, a strong general, who had 
made a name for himself in Hunan Province, demanded of the 
President, in threatening terms, the dismissal of General Hsu 
Shu-tseng, Tuan's favorite general, who held a post of great 
power and a very lucrative one in Mongolia. The President 
issued a mandate removing Hsu from his post; whereupon 
Tuan visited the President, and, menacing him with armed com- 
pulsion, demanded in his turn, the dismissal of Tsao Kun and 
dismissal and trial by court-martial of Wu Pei-fu. A second 
mandate was accordingly issued in the terms of Tuan's demand. 
Both mandates were ignored, and preparations for war pro- 
ceeded on both sides. Chang Tso-lin, the powerful Tuchun 
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of Fengtien, while plainly showing that his sympathy was with 
the Chihli faction, offered mediation without effect, and threat- 
ened armed intervention, thus bringing a third powerful factor 
into the situation. The President issued a third mandate, depre- 
cating his own want of virtue and ability, and commanding and 
beseeching the leaders of both sides to refrain from fighting 
and not to add civil war to the sufferings which the people had 
already to bear from flood and drought. This mandate had 
no more effect than the two which preceded it ; and the forces 
of the two factions clashed in battle fifty miles south of Peking, 
July 16-17. The battle resulted in a decisive victory for Wu 
Pei-fu. Tuan's forces retreated towards Peking, and on July 
17, Wu had pursued them to a point fifteen miles from the 
capital. Then came another mandate from the President, com- 
manding both sides to cease hostilities. Tuan acknowledged 
himself beaten, and resigned his post as Field Marshal. It 
was reported that he even attempted to commit suicide. Three 
An Fu members of the cabinet were dismissed, and the princi- 
pal officials belonging to that party were removed and punish- 
ment decreed. 

The presidential mandate cashiering Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu 
was canceled; and the Chihli faction became undisputed 
masters of the situation. Then the Mukden Tuchun, Chang 
Tso-lin, stepped in and showed a strong appetite for the chest- 
nuts which Wu Pei-fu had pulled out of the fire. Backed up 
by his large army, he immediately assumed a leading part in 
the terms of settlement, and in the redistribution of important 
posts; and in his acts and demands he ignored, or held in slight 
estimation, the claims to leadership of Wu Pei-fu, whom he 
chose to treat as merely a subordinate general. If, however, 
there is one actor in this political movement who is actuated 
by patriotic motives and not merely by personal ambition, that 
one, in the general estimation, is Wu Pei-fu. Moreover, Wu 
has shown ability and tenacity of purpose and he appears to 
have won the admiration and good will of his own troops. He 
is not likely to acquiesce in a settlement of affairs at Peking 
which leaves him out, or brushes aside his claim to sit amongst 
the leaders. There are good grounds for prophesying that 
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there is to be a struggle between Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin, 
and that there will be no permanent peace until Wu's claims 
are either recognized or quashed. Popular sentiment appears 
to be with Wu. 

The Military Governors are not all equally bad. One notable 
exception to the general rule is Governor Yen Hsi-shan of 
Shansi Province. While quite as much an autocrat as the 
others, Governor Yen has shown clearly that he has the welfare 
of his people at heart, and is working in their interest. He 
maintains order in his province, keeps his troops in strict disci- 
pline, and uses his funds freely for the establishment and main- 
tenance of public works and private industries. He takes a 
keen interest in education and has established public schools 
throughout the province. He rigidly suppresses the opium 
traffic, which has revived to a fearful extent in some of the 
other provinces, where the governors and their subordinates 
find it a plentiful source of revenue, and encourage it accord- 
ingly, in complete disregard of the national prohibition. In 
fact, Governor Yen seems to be a model ruler ; and if he could 
assume leadership in the larger field of the central government, 
the chances of thorough reform in China would be greatly im- 
proved. Possibly, in him China may find her salvation. 

The atrocious evils of the military government are, of course, 
felt and deplored by all right-thinking Chinese; but the activi- 
ties of the comparatively small number whose patriotism is of 
a strength and quality to move them to action, are directed first 
and principally against Japan, whose overbearing attitude and 
repeated and increasing encroachments have roused deep hatred 
and indignation in all Chinese who have any national feeling. 
This hatred has resulted in a wide-spread boycott of Japanese 
goods and Japanese shipping. This boycott has in most cases 
been started and extended by associations of students, who have 
by street oratory and by systematic house-to- house visits en- 
gaged the sympathy and cooperation of merchants, shopkeep- 
ers, trade gilds and large numbers of the people generally. 
They have not hesitated, in many instances, to enter, in bands, 
Chinese shops where Japanese goods were kept for sale, and to 
seize and destroy such goods. 
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By these acts, and by less forcible persuasion, they have 
seriously reduced the demand for Japanese goods and placed 
under a ban their fellow countrymen who continue to deal in 
them. The large fleet of Japanese steamers plying in Chinese 
waters gets little or no freight from Chinese shippers, and while 
statistics are not yet available to show the extent to which Jap- 
anese trade in China has suffered, it must be that the falling-off 
is very serious ; and the boycott spirit is not weakening. 

It is perhaps not surprising that patriotism and national feel- 
ing should thus show themselves most prominently in this 
practical resentment towards Japan ; but if the agitators and 
promoters of the boycott would turn their energy and zeal to- 
ward a national organized movement for the overthrow of their 
own pernicious military system and the establishment of a clean 
government, first in each district and each province, and then 
at the Capital, they not only might rescue their country from 
its internal enemies, but would be taking the course most likely 
to put an end to the Japanese menace ; for under a strong, 
clean, honest government, China would have no reason to fear 
continuation of the aggression and encroachments which a cor- 
rupt and weak government invites. But since national feeling 
in its practical expression has turned first of all to this move- 
ment against Japan it may be of interest to us to inquire what 
good reasons the Chinese have for their fear, distrust and hatred 
of their neighbor. They have always before them the fate of 
Korea and the Japanese promises and pledges successively 
broken, which punctuate the story of the annexation of that 
nation. 

In August, 1894, after her victorious war with China, Japan 
signed a treaty of alliance with Korea, which began with the 
declaration that the object of the alliance was " to maintain the 
independence of Korea on a firm footing". In April, 1898, a 
treaty was made between Japan and Russia, in which the two 
governments " recognize definitely the sovereignty and entire 
independence of Korea and pledge themselves mutually to ab- 
stain from all direct interference in the internal affairs of that 
country." The treaty of. alliance between Japan and Great 
Britain signed in January, 1902, sets forth that " the High Con- 
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tracting Parties having mutually recognized the independence 
of China and Korea, declare themselves entirely uninfluenced 
by any aggressive tendencies in either country." In February, 
1904, an agreement was signed by Japan and Korea, in which 
it is laid down that " the Imperial Government of Korea shall 
place full confidence in the Imperial Government of Japan in 
regard to improvements in administration," — the first step in 
the insidious process of absorption ; but still it is provided in 
this same agreement that " the Imperial Government of Japan 
definitely guarantees the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Korean Empire." 

The second treaty of alliance between Japan and Great Brit- 
ain, signed in August, 1905, contains a provision to the effect 
that " Japan possessing paramount political, military and eco- 
nomic interests in Korea, Great Britain recognizes the right of 
Japan to take such measures in Korea as she may deem proper " 
— a recognition which reflects no credit on the British Govern- 
ment, and which smoothed the way for Japan's next move. In 
November, 1905, Korea was forced to sign a convention with 
Japan wherein it was set forth that " the government of Japan 
will hereafter have control and direction of the external rela- 
tions and affairs of Korea." The next convention, signed in 
July, 1907, provided that " in all matters relating to the reform 
of Korean administration the Korean Government shall receive 
instructions and guidance from the Resident General " (such 
being the title assumed by the Japanese representative at 
Seoul), and in another article of the same convention it was 
agreed that " the Korean Government shall appoint to be offi- 
cials of Korea any Japanese subjects recommended by the 
Resident General." Thus, one by one, Korea was forced to 
give up the functions of an independent government ; and thus 
Japan made naught of repeated pledges and declarations. But 
even after this, in 1908, Prince Ito, the Resident General at 
Seoul, publicly declared that Japan had no intention of annex- 
ing Korea; and it was not until August, 1910, that Japan for- 
mally announced the annexation of Korea to the Japanese 
Empire. 

In the story of Korea the Chinese see a warning for their 
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own country, and believe that they have good reason to fear 
that the government which has broken its pledges and belied 
its declarations with regard to Korea will not hesitate to go to 
any length possible in its encroachments on China; for China, 
though a great nation in territory and population, is weaker 
than ever before, through internal dissension, corrupt and in- 
competent government and lack of unity and national senti- 
ment. 

Japan has signed treaties and conventions at various times 
between 1905 and 191 8 with Great Britain, France, Russia and 
the United States, in all of which the contracting parties bind 
themselves to work together for the preservation of the com- 
mon interest of all Powers in China, by insuring the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Chinese Government, and the princi- 
ple of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations in China. The phraseology of the pertinent paragraphs 
in all these agreements, six in number, is practically the same, 
but the latest one, the Lansing-Ishii agreement of November, 
1917, is a little more explicit than earlier ones; and besides 
disclaiming " any purpose to infringe in any way the independ- 
ence or territorial integrity of China " and declaring " adherence 
to the principle of the so-called Open Door, or equal oppor- 
tunity for the commerce and industry of all nations in China", 
the parties to the agreement " mutually declare that they are 
opposed to the acquisition by any government of any special 
rights or privileges that would affect the independence or terri- 
torial integrity of China, or that would deny to the subjects or 
citizens of any country the full enjoyment of equal opportunity 
in the commerce and industry of China'' 

In these various agreements we have an explicit undertaking 
by Japan, in common with the nations with whom the agree- 
ments were made, not to seek for her own government or peo- 
ple any special rights or privileges which would affect the sov- 
ereign rights of China, or which would not be open equally to 
the governments and citizens of other nations. How has Japan 
fulfilled that undertaking? With the Liao Tung Peninsula as a 
base, Japan has gradually extended her economic control over 
all of South Manchuria. The South Manchurian railway from 
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Harbin to Dairen, which passed into the hands of the Japanese 
Government as a result of the successful war waged against 
Russia, owns and operates coal mines, iron works and other in- 
dustries ; and the protection of the road and the industries fur- 
nishes an excuse for the maintenance on Chinese soil of a large 
number of Japanese troops and a considerable police force, so 
that China's sovereignty in large portions of her territory is 
made to appear merely nominal. 

In January, 1910, the Japanese Government successfully pro- 
tested against a plan approved by the United States, Great 
Britain and China, by which American and British capitalists 
were to build a railway from Chin Chou to Aigun, through ter- 
ritory partly in Manchuria, partly in Mongolia, and partly in 
China proper. The protest was based on the claim that the 
proposed road would affect the business of the South Manchu- 
rian Railway; and it was accompanied by a reference to a 
secret protocol signed by China and Japan in 1905, whereby 
the Chinese government undertook not to construct, prior to 
the recovery by them of the South Manchurian Railway (due 
in the year 2002) any line of railway which might be preju- 
dicial to the interests of the said South Manchurian. The pro- 
test was so vigorously worded and the consequences of its dis- 
regard made to appear so serious that the Chinese Government 
did not dare to proceed with the scheme for the Aigun Rail- 
way. Was not the action of Japan in this matter an interfer- 
ence with the independent action of China, and a denial of 
equal commercial rights to the people of other nations in 
Chinese territory? 

In January, 191 5, Japan presented to China her famous 
Twenty-one Demands. These demands were strongly resisted 
by China, and in the end some of the worst of them were 
modified or " reserved for future consideration." Probably the 
notoriety which her action had attained in the eyes of the 
world, and the unfavorable comments of the foreign press, per- 
haps even official hints from foreign governments, caused Japan 
to refrain from pushing her full scheme to the limit. But an 
irreducible minimum of the demands, including the Kiaochow 
and Shantung rights, and the special privileges for Japanese in 
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Manchuria, was set before China to agree to, under threat of 
armed compulsion, and China could not help herself. 

That these demands involved glaring and serious infringe- 
ments of China's independence and the exercise of her sover- 
eign rights, and that they sought special and peculiar privileges 
and status in China for Japan and the Japanese, cannot be de- 
nied. That not all of them were pressed to the last extremity 
does not alter these facts. Japan made the demands ; and in 
making them she broke her public promises and agreements. 
And she obtained, by threats and intimidation, China's consent 
to concessions involving a humiliating surrender of sovereign 
rights. Is it surprising that the Chinese distrust Japan — that 
they look with anxiety and suspicion for the next encroaching 
step? 

The one thing above all others which has stirred the Chinese 
people — those of them who think and have some national feel- 
ing — is Japan's failure to restore to China the territory of Kiao- 
chow recovered from the Germans in 1914, and Japan's pursuit 
within that territory of a policy of systematic annoyance, per- 
secution and oppression directed against Chinese and European 
residents, in order to keep for Japanese all the desirable and 
profitable places and enterprises. The intensity of popular 
feeling on this subject kept the Chinese delegates to the Peace 
Conference from signing the Peace Treaty, which transferred 
to Japan all the rights and privileges which Germany had had 
in Shantung ; and it has long kept the Chinese Foreign Office 
from entering into any negotiations with Japan for a conditional 
and partial restoration ; for no Minister has dared to go against 
the strong public opinion which holds that this is not a matter 
for negotiation with Japan, but a question of national honor to 
be brought before the League of Nations. This may be a 
wrong attitude to take ; perhaps the conditions which Japan 
would impose on the restoration of Shantung to China might 
prove acceptable, consistently with the upholding of China's 
honor and interests. At any rate it would seem that there 
could be no harm in going so far in negotiation as to find out 
what those conditions would be. 

As for Japan's own interests in this matter, if it were her 
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purpose to gain political control in China, and by forcible in- 
trusion to get for her subjects special privileges in trade and 
industry, at the expense of the Chinese themselves and of other 
foreigners, she would undoubtedly find that the possession of 
Kiaochow, and the power of dominating in the industrial and 
commercial field in Shantung Province, would be a very great 
help in attaining her purpose. For the east side of the Gulf 
of Pe Chihli is already controlled by Japan, and the possession 
of, or domination over, Shantung would enable her to shut up 
that gulf, and cut off access by water to Tientsin and Peking, as 
well as to take possession of the Tientsin-Pukow railway, the 
main line of land communication between the North and the 
South. If Japan had, I say, this aggressive purpose, the pos- 
session of Shantung would be of great importance to her; and 
so, of course, it is of vital importance to China to recover and 
keep full and unquestioned control over the whole of the Prov- 
ince. But if Japan, as she has so often and so plainly de- 
clared, has no intention to acquire any special rights or privi- 
leges that would affect the independence or territorial integrity 
of China, or that would deny to the subjects or citizens of any 
country the full enjoyment of equal opportunity in the com- 
merce and industry of China — if her purpose is, by legitimate 
means, to increase her trade with China and, making full use 
of her natural advantages of propinquity and racial and lingual 
relationship, to find in China a limitless market for her goods, 
then her only wise and safe course is to hasten to prove her 
good faith, and by a timely rendition of Kiaochow and renunci- 
ation of all her special claims in Shantung, to turn a bitter 
enemy into a friend, whose friendship, with fair dealing on both 
sides, will be to Japan a constant and increasing source of profit 
and of national strength. With this, we may leave the subject 
of the grievances against Japan ; though we have barely touched 
upon the extraordinary abuse by the Japanese of their so-called 
" economic privileges" in Manchuria and Shantung, whereby, 
through vexatious regulations, domineering conduct and petty 
persecution, the property rights, freedom of action, comfort 
and convenience of the Chinese and, to a great extent, of Euro- 
pean residents, are curtailed and subordinated to the political 
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and business greed of the Japanese ; and we have not mentioned 
the tragedy of the morphia traffic, whereby a morbid and de- 
structive appetite for pernicious drugs is fostered and fed 
through a clandestine trade carried on principally by Japanese 
— a trade which could be checked, if not entirely stopped, by 
ordinary vigilance on the part of the Japanese Government. 
These two subjects would require a lengthy paper for their 
adequate presentation. 

In her external relations, besides her grievances against 
Japan, China chafes under four of a more general nature, 
touching her intercourse with all the foreign powers : 

( 1 ) She is denied the right to fix her own customs tariff, or even to 
alter rates without the consent of all the Powers with whom she has 
treaties. 

(2) Foreign Governments have established their own Post Offices 
on her soil, and refuse to withdraw them, though the Chinese National 
Post Office has thoroughly proved its efficiency and ability to deal sat- 
isfactorily with all postal business. 

(3) She wants the abolition, immediate or progressive, of the extra- 
territorial privileges under which foreigners living in China are exempt 
from the jurisdiction of Chinese courts and officials. 

(4) She wants the removal from her territory of the foreign garri- 
sons which were imposed upon her after the Boxer trouble. 

These external grievances will probably be brought before 
the League of Nations, or some other international tribunal, 
and remedied, in whole or in part. But the remedy for the in- 
ternal evils can only come from within. The country is divided ; 
it is ruled by military despots who, with rare exceptions, do 
nothing for the welfare of the people ; brigandage is rife in the 
North and West, and piracy in the South ; trade, commerce and 
industry are seriously menaced ; bribery and corruption, open 
and unblushing, are looked upon as a matter of course ; and the 
growth of opium has revived to an alarming extent, with the 
connivance of the provincial officials. The League of Nations 
cannot deal with these evils — unless by putting the government 
temporarily into the hands of a commission of its own appoint- 
ing — a proceeding which has been seriously advocated and may 
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yet prove to be the only adequate means of restoring China to 
health, although the Chinese are far from willing to entertain 
any such proposal at present. 

In spite of internal disorder and misgovernment, trade has 
appeared to flourish in China during these last few years. 
Under more favorable internal conditions the increase in com- 
merce would doubtless have been much greater ; for the circum- 
stances attending the European war had brought about a heavy 
demand for many Chinese products at good prices, and the 
habitual industry and trading genius of the Chinese people 
enabled them to meet this demand, in spite of the discourage- 
ments caused by official exactions and brigandage. The trade 
of the year 1919, measured by the customs revenue, was the 
largest on record ; but in the late months of that year and the 
early months of 1920, the great rise in the value of silver, which 
is China's currency, or, to put it the other way, the decreased 
purchasing power of the currency of gold-using countries, 
caused a serious falling-off in the demand for China's products 
abroad. A pound sterling, which would purchase about eleven 
Mexican dollars' worth of Chinese products in 191 5, would buy 
only three and one- half dollars' worth at the end of 1919, for 
the prices in silver of Chinese goods did not go down, notwith- 
standing the great rise in the value of silver; and the gold 
prices of goods imported into China from Europe and America, 
though higher of course than before the war, did not in their 
rise keep pace, even approximately, with the great increase in 
the value of silver. Under such circumstances a falling-off in 
demand for Chinese goods was inevitable, and the export busi- 
ness received a sudden and serious check in the winter and 
spfing of 1920. Silver exchange, however, took a downward 
turn in the spring, and the Shanghai tael which, in February, 
had reached a quotation of nine shillings, or about $1.55 in 
American gold, fell rapidly to four shillings, or y6 cents. 
Lower exchange has prevailed since, and conditions are im- 
proving. 

The frequent and violent fluctuations in silver value and 
exchange rates which have occurred during the last three years 
upset the calculations of merchants, and are, of course, a serious 
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handicap to legitimate commerce, while causing a perfect furore 
of gambling, in exchange at the principal commercial centres. 
But even with a steady and favorable exchange, there can be 
no more than a gradual, moderate increase in China's foreign 
trade without a great improvement of internal transportation 
facilities and development of mineral resources. Since the 
revolution in 191 1, little or nothing has been done in the way 
of railway construction. Lines that were projected and partially 
surveyed have got no farther ; and lines that were partially con- 
structed remain unfinished — even the great trunk line from 
Hankow to Canton has got only as far as Chang sha in Hunan, 
all funds being exhausted — partly through misappropriation. 
Without foreign money no further progress in railway con- 
struction can be made, for the Chinese will not take stock in 
or lend their money to an enterprise of their own weak and 
corrupt government. And further foreign loans are at present 
out of the question, for want of adequate guaranties for the 
proper use of funds loaned, which can only be had under a 
thoroughly reformed government. 

The question of the development of mineral resources is, of 
course, bound up with that of transportation. There are plenty 
of capitalists, both foreign and Chinese, willing and anxious to 
get mining concessions, under conditions which could be made 
fair to the Chinese Government, while still profitable to the 
concessionaires ; but the concessions must come from a gov- 
ernment able to guarantee the enjoyment of the privileges which 
it grants ; and the conditions of the concessions must be based 
on laws passed by a duly constituted legislative body. 

Thus China's internal peace and prosperity, the security, 
liberty, and comfortable conditions of her people, protection 
from floods, drought and famine, the establishment and growth 
of trade, industries and transportation facilities, and the devel- 
opment of her resources, as well as the maintenance of her 
independence and sovereign rights against encroachments from 
without, all depend upon the overthrow of the existing militar- 
istic domination, the clearing-out of the robber Tuchuns and 
their satellites at Peking, and the setting-up of a government 
of honest and patriotic men of ability and strength of purpose. 
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Some of the difficulties in the accomplishment of such a radical 
reform have already been referred to, but probably the chief 
obstacle in the way is the prevailing traditional lack of financial 
honesty, as we understand the word, in Chinese official life, 
from the highest to the lowest positions. Chinese officials and 
their subordinates have always looked upon their tenure of 
office largely, if not chiefly, as an opportunity to enrich them- 
selves ; and even those officials — and they have been many — 
who feel the responsibility of their positions, and endeavor to 
administer their offices conscientiously, do not neglect oppor- 
tunities to "make hay while the sun shines"; they must get 
back what the office has cost them and as much more as they 
can get, by methods which would not be reckoned honest in 
western countries, though sanctioned by tradition in China. 
Thus official positions have a commercial value ; they are ob- 
tained by presents or bribery, and are worked to make the 
investment profitable. Ten years of a Republican regime 
have not altered this evil. A change in the form of govern- 
ment could hardly be expected to put an end to a traditional 
and hereditary habit, which has become almost an instinct. 
Indeed, it is probable that official greed and dishonesty are 
worse since the downfall of the Empire than ever before; for 
the Tuchuns feel responsibility to no higher power ; minor posts 
are sold by them without regard to the character and ability of 
the purchasers; while the introduction of the ballot, of legis- 
lative and other elective positions, makes a wider field for 
bribery. The legislators bribe the voters to secure their elec- 
tion, and are in turn bribed by persons interested in the suc- 
cess or failure of legislative bills. Such bribery is common, 
unconcealed, and unpunished. 

The prevalence of this way of looking on public office is a 
basic obstacle to reform. Until there is a great change in this 
respect, there can be no thorough and lasting improvement in 
the government. Such a change cannot be easily or quickly 
brought about, but if the Tuchun system can be overthrown and 
a better government and a new Parliament installed at Peking, 
much can be accomplished by the institution of a system 
whereby the holders of official positions, large or small, shall 
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receive fixed and adequate salaries and be held to strict ac- 
countability for receipts and expenditure, under severe and im- 
partial penalties for false returns or defalcations. 

With a few years under such a system strictly adhered to, 
and the example of offenders consistently punished, the prev- 
alent habit of regarding public office as an opportunity for 
private gain, would gradually die out. The introduction of such 
a system by the present corrupt government is, however, out of 
the question. A new government of some sort, if only moder- 
ately good, must come first. How this is to be brought about 
does not yet appear. The Anfuites are out, and the Chihli 
faction is in ; but it is not yet clear whether this change will 
accomplish anything more than a redistribution of important 
and lucrative posts. Wu Pei-fu, the victorious general and out- 
standing figure in the party now in power, has indeed set forth 
a program which includes the dissolution of the present Parlia- 
ment and the convocation of a national assembly so chosen as 
to represent the best elements of the population, to deal with 
the making of election laws, the making of a new constitution, 
or the readoption of the discarded old one, the election of a 
new parliament, and through these steps, the bringing about of 
reunion between the North and the South. If he be sincere, 
and if he has sufficient strength and pertinacity to push to the 
utmost his ideas of reform, a good start may be made. The 
President, Hsu Shih-Chang, however well-meaning he may be, 
has shown no strength of character. He has been intimidated 
by one schemer after another, and has never taken a manly 
stand for the upholding of the authority and dignity of the 
presidential office. The legality of his election has always been 
denied by the Constitutionalists, because he was elected, they 
say, by an illegal Parliament. It is quite probable, therefore, 
that the formation of a Constitutional Parliament would be fol- 
lowed by the resignation of Hsu and the election of a new 
President. 

The quality of the personnel of the new Parliament will de- 
termine the quality of the new government; for the Parliament 
elects the President and has the power of rejecting his nominees 
for Cabinet Ministers. Here, then, lies the proper field for the 
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organized energy and exertion of the student class, which have 
been shown, hitherto, chiefly in their antagonism of Japanese 
encroachments. Let the students of all the Provinces cooper- 
ate, and working with and through the leaders of the gentry 
and of the agricultural, commercial and industrial elements of 
the population in every district, influence and control the elec- 
tion of members of the new Parliament. Let them discourage 
and discountenance by emphatic means which they know so 
well how to employ, bribery and corruption by self-seeking 
candidates, and work for the election of honest men of char- 
acter and ability. The limitations of the suffrage would render 
such work comparatively easy. An individual appeal to every 
authorized voter would not, perhaps, be an impossibility. From 
such a campaign, if infused with anything like the spirit and 
resourcefulness of the procedure which brought about the boy- 
cott against Japan, great good must result. There is reason to 
believe that such a movement is coming. If it fails, then tem- 
porary effective intervention in government by a commission of 
the foreign powers is the only apparent resource. 

Henry F. Merrill. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 



